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sift this sort of people, wherewith the world is so pes-
tered, will, as I have done, find that for the most part
they neither understand others nor themselves, and
that their memories are full enough it is true, but the
judgment totally devoid and empty.' The dialectic of
that age stuffed the heads of its pupils full of barren
knowledge, ill digested, which weighed down the mind
without developing it. Philosophy had hardened into
a number of efcry formulae which were to be learnt by heart,
and as Montaigne says, 'Sgavoir par coeur n'est pas
sgavoir.' To learn by rote is no true knowledge. He is
particularly alive to the danger of useless erudition. ' Too
much learning stifles the soul just as plants are stifled by
too much moisture, and lamps by too much oil. Our
pedants plunder knowledge from books and carry it on
the tip of their lips, just as birds carry seeds to feed
their young. The cares and expense our parents are at
in our education point at nothing but to furnish our
heads with knowledge ; but not a word of judgment or
virtue. We only toil and labour to stuff the memory,
but leave the conscience and understanding unfurnished
and void.' The object of education in Montaigne's view
must be to form the man. Before we are lawyers,
doctors, merchants, and professors, we must be men.
He tells a story how, going one day to Orleans, he met
two pedants travelling towards Bordeaux about fifty paces
distant from one another, and a good way further behind
them he discovered a troop of horse with a gentleman at
the head of them, namely the Comte de Rochefoucauld.
One of his people inquired of the foremost of these
Dominies who that gentleman was that came after him,
who, thinking he meant his companion, pleasantly an-
swered, f He is not a gentleman, sire, he is a grammarian,
and I am a logician.' Our object, says Montaigne, is to